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sawing, by a strange irony, at the very bough, on which its
members were demanding the right to sit.
The fates of rival or successive Suffrage Bills are of small
interest now, as none of them went far. But in 1907 the new
attention drawn to women's rights led to an important reform.
This was the Qualification of Women Act, 1907, which enabled
women, whether married or single, to sit as councillors or alder-
men, mayors or chairmen, on county or borough councils, just
as since Fowler's Act of 1894 ^Y ^ad sat on t^e district and
parish councils which it established. Much opposition was shown
in the house of lords by Lord Halsbury, Lord Lansdowne, and
others; but finally the house of commons got the measure passed
in its original form. A similar bill was passed for Scotland.
Members of the Campbell-Bannerman cabinet seem to have
been surprised, after entering upon office, to find to what a
dangerous foreign situation they had succeeded. The lull before
the Algeciras Conference, fixed for January 1906, ceased as the
meeting drew near. On the loth of that month Gambon, the
French ambassador, told Grey, the new foreign secretary, that
his government considered the danger of an unprovoked attack
to be real; as we know now that it was, since Count Schlieffen,
the German chief of staff, had been urging in Berlin cthe funda-
mental clearing up of relations with France by a prompt war*.1
Would Great Britain, asked the ambassador, possibly join in
resisting it? And if there was even a chance of her doing so,
would she allow military conversations as to the form which her
possible co-operation might take? To be effective in an emer-
gency, it would need to have been thought out beforehand.
Grey replied that he could not commit Great Britain in ad-
vance. In his opinion (and he intimated the same to the German
ambassador) cif war were forced upon France on the question of
Morocco, public opinion in this country would rally to the
material support of France5; but that was given as his opinion
merely, and neither a promise nor a threat.2 But the force of the
argument for military conversations could not be gainsaid, and
after consulting Campbell-Bannerman, Asquith, and Haldane
(but not the cabinet as a whole) Grey authorized them.3 The
first was opened on 17 January between General Grierson and
1 K. F. Nowak, Das dritte deutscke JFCaiserrcich, ii (1931), 308.
3 Hansard, v. Ixv. 1811.                         3 Ibid., 1812.